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ANALYSIS OF 1944 ATTEN- 


DANCE, 30 REPRESENTATIVE 


UNIVERSITIES’ 


WHEN this annual study was inaugurated 
many years ago, it was limited to 30 universities 
chosen by the late J. McKeen Cattell, then editor 
of ScHoon AND Society, and the present writer 
as being educationally and geographically rep- 
resentative. With the enlargement of the scope 
of the study, the list of 30 has been continued 
for presentation of detailed statistics. 

Table VII presents the figures for 1944-45. 
The following paragraphs omit the usual at- 
tendanee comparisons with the preceding year; 
they are restricted to footnote interpretations 
and amplifications of the table for each institu- 
tion. However, there is included, for compari- 
son, the full-time attendance at each of the 30 


universities in the peacetime autumn five years 


ago. 

The University of California statistics in the 
earlier tables of this survey were telegraphed 
December 4, 1944 as “estimated.” Table VII 
presents the somewhat larger detailed enroll- 
ments reported by Thomas B. Steele, registrar, 

1This is a continuation of the report on the 


autumn 1944 attendance in 679 universities and 
colleges, SCHOOL AND Society, December 23, 1944. 


By 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
CINCINNATI 


as of December 21, 1944. It is not feasible in 
reprints to change the preceding figures in the 
light of the later returns. The following ex- 
planations as to Table VII are accordingly of 
special interest. The total of 15,523 full-time 
students of the University of California ineludes 
7,748 on the Berkeley Campus, 5,560 on the 
Los Angeles Campus, and 2,215 on other eam- 
puses. As to 18,195 “all-resident students,” 
there were 8,724 at Berkeley, 6,995 at Los An- 
geles, and 2,476 on other campuses. The teach- 
ing staff of 2,223 included 1,035 at Berkeley, 
466 at Los Angeles and 722 on other campuses. 
It should be stated that the figures for “other 
campuses” embrace a “fall enrollment of 1,464” 
at the former Santa Barbara State College 
which on July 1, 1944, became a part of the 
In Table VII there 
are 182 chemistry students in the engineering 
total of 673. The “other 
courses” take in 1,521 Navy students, 136 Army 
students, 307 in nursing, 85 in social welfare, 
54 “not preparing to teach” in the School of 
Edueation, 37 in public health, 32 in librarian- 


University of California. 


enrollments for 


ship, 17 in optometry, and 13 in “college unas- 
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signed.” The freshman class included 637 men 
and 2,691 women in liberal arts; 217 men and 15 
women in engineering; 29 men and 67 women in 
commerce; and 14 men and 46 women in agricul- 
ture. Full-time enrollment, 15,523; in 1939, 
26,004. 

The University of Chicago figures for college 
men and women in Table VII cover those termed 
“Undergraduates in College and Divisions.” 
They include 275 men and 460 women who 
entered the college with four years of high- 
school work. In addition to the 51 civilian 
men and 11 women listed under medicine, there 
are an undesignated number of Army and Navy 
Students in education are 
recorded in the divisions. The term “other 
courses” here includes 425 students in the School 
of Social Service Administration; 395 in Navy 
V-12, and Army and Navy medical units; and 
78 in the Graduate Library School. Full-time 
students, 4,726; in 1939, 6,011. 

In the University of Cincinnati record, the 
total of 1,019 freshmen embraces 123 men and 
195 women in liberal arts; 194 men and 39 
women in engineering; 34 men and 114 women 


medical students. 


in business administration; and 20 men and 90 
women in Teachers College. The 325 students 
indicated for medicine include 235 in Army and 
Navy uniforms. “Other courses” in the Cin- 
cinnati tabulation take in the College of Nursing 
and Health, 229, and the College of Home Eeo- 
nomics, 195. Full-time students, 2,659; in 
1939, 4,319. 

The Columbia University report for liberal- 
arts enrollment does not include that of Bard 
College, which is no longer an affiliate; it does 
include 796 men in Columbia College and 1,192 
women in Barnard College. As to the freshman 
class, there are 349 men and 322 women. The 
education total of 4,754 embraces 833 men and 
3,921 women in Teachers College. “Other 
courses” include the New York School of Social 
Work, 892 students; nursing, 356; university 
undergraduates, 260; library service, 254; den- 
tal hygiene, 33; and optometry, 27. Full-time 
enrollment, 12,039; in 1939, 14,112. 

To the Cornell table, the comments should be 
added that the liberal-arts attendance includes 
482 freshmen (73 men and 409 women); that 
there are 124 freshman men and 11 freshman 
women in engineering; and that 138 men and 85 
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women are freshmen in agriculture. The 316 
listed for medicine take in 162 Army and 92 
Navy personnel in the Cornell Medical School, 
New York City. “Other courses” here take in 
home economics, 516; nursing, 269; veterinary, 
120; hotel, 74; Navy V-12, 1,263; and ASTP, 
293. Full-time enrollment, 5,397; in 1939, 6,949. 

Harvard’s tabulation of 757 students in lib- 
eral arts includes 467 freshmen. Figures for 
dentistry take in dental medicine. There are 
104 men and 162 women taking courses in the 
Graduate School of Education. Figures for 
architecture include some students in landscape 
architecture and regional planning. Students 
in art are included in the Graduate School of 
Design; students in forestry and music, in 
Graduate Arts and Sciences. The term “other 
courses” embraces the following: public admin- 
istration, 16; traveling fellow, 1; junior fellows, 
14; trade-union fellows, 3. The Harvard table 
includes Army and Navy personnel in medical 
and other regular courses, but does not include 
those in 17 special schools utilizing Harvard 
buildings with a “total enrollment to date of 
between 30,000 and 40,000.” Full-time enroll- 
ment, 2,010; in 1939, 8,209. 


The University of Illinois report in Table 
VII for the units at Urbana and at Chicago 
should be annotated to show the following: The 
639 total for engineering includes 190 in chem- 
istry and chemical engineering, “also included in 


LAS,” with proper duplicate deductions. The 
preforestry curriculum is included under agri- 
culture. “Other courses” here comprehend the 
School of Physical Education, 206 students; and 
ASTP, NCTP, landscape architecture, and 
“library and division of special services for war 
veterans,” totalling 918 students. The freshman 
class is composed of 443 men and 1,305 women 
in liberal arts; 300 men and 10 women in engi- 
neering; 175 men and 102 women in commerce; 
and 65 men and 155 women in agriculture. 
Full-time enrollment, 8,125; in 1939, 13,510. 
At Indiana University, the freshman class 
numbers 436 men and 731 women in liberal arts; 
126 men and 240 women in commerce; and 6 
men and 36 women in education. Under “other 
courses” are included nurses’ training, 329, and 
Army premedical students, 143. The Indiana 
report this year is more carefully drawn to 
include certain students who in previous years 
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were listed as extension but who are properly 
designated now as part-time students. Full-time 
enrollment, 4,361; in 1939, 6,271. 

Of the 2,172 students recorded as liberal arts 
by the State University of Iowa (478 men and 
1,694 women), 298 are freshman men and 613 
are freshman women. There are 70 freshman 
men and 4 women in engineering. Students 
majoring in art, education, journalism, music, 
and divinity are included in the liberal-arts 
Nursing students to the number of 401 
Full-time en- 


total. 
are listed under “other courses.” 
rollment, 3,688; in 1939, 6,260. 

At the Johns Hopkins University this fall the 
freshman class included 36 men in liberal arts; 
33 men and 2 women in engineering; 4 men in 
commerce; and 40 women in education. The 
118 students in Table VII listed for engineering 
include 4 in the Graduate School of Engineer- 
ing.- In the School of Medicine there are 225 
Army and Navy personnel and 86 civilians, in- 
cluding 24 women. Under “other courses” are 
embraced the School of Hygiene and Publie 
Health, 64 students; art as applied to medicine, 
7 students; AST Reserves, 95; Army premedi- 
eal, 57. Full-time enrollment, 1,007; in 1939, 
1,653. 

The following explanations are pertinent in 
regard to the University of Kansas statistics: 
The figures for engineering include some stu- 
dents in architecture. Students in music are 
included under art. “Other courses” include 
university specials, unassigned; V-12 and ASTP 
medical students. The freshman class is made 
up of 147 men and 339 women in liberal arts; 
91 men and 5 women in engineering; 5 men and 
9 women in education. Full-time enrollment, 
2,725; in 1939, 4,387. 

In considering the University of Michigan 
tabular figures, it should be noted that the fresh- 
man class comprises 116 men and 716 women in 
literature, science, and art; 118 men and 16 
women in engineering; 7 men and 34 women in 
architecture and design; 7 women in pharmacy; 
15 women in edueation; 3 men and 37 women in 
music; 10 women in dental hygiene; and 150 
women in nursing. Students in art, predivinity 
and journalism are included in the total for 
literature, science, and art. “Other courses” 
embrace Army courses (including the Judge Ad- 
voeate General’s School), 1,150; Navy courses, 
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1,422; nursing (including the Cadet Nurse 
Corps), 371; public health, 157; emergency 
training, 48. Full-time enrollment, 9,312; in 
1939, 12,098. 

The freshman class at the University of Min- 
nesota includes 356 men and 1,046 women in 
liberal arts; 311 men and 27 women in engi- 
neering; 49 men and 177 women in agriculture; 
31 men and 115 women in education courses. 
The enrollments given in Table VII for medi- 
cine and dentistry cover Army and Navy person- 
nel. Students taking architecture are recorded 
under engineering (Institute of Technology), 
and those majoring in journalism and musie 
are under liberal arts. The total of 3,560 
for “other courses” includes 573 in home eco- 
nomics, and the undesignated remainder in the 
General College, University College, medical 
technology and X-ray technology, nursing, pub- 
lic-health nursing, publie health, physical 
therapy, and dental hygiene. Full-time 
dents, 9,931; in 1939, 15,301. 

The University of Missouri figures need no 
annotation beyond the additional statistics re- 
garding freshmen. The entering class is made 
up of 269 men and 357 women in liberal arts; 
178 men and 5 women in engineering; 60 men 
and 71 women in agriculture; and 11 men and 
Full-time at- 


stu- 


11 women in education courses. 
tendance, 2,481; in 1939, 5,954. 

As to the University of Nebraska report, it 
is to be noted that law-school courses have been 
discontinued for the duration of the war; that 
the 330 listed for medicine include 261 Army 
and Navy personnel; that the 83 dental students 
include 19 Navy personnel; and that “other 
courses” embrace AST Reserves, 290 men; 
nursing, 189 women; junior division and ad- 
vanced specials unassigned, 41 men and 166 
women. The Nebraska freshman figures are: 
liberal arts, 113 men and 306 women; engineer- 
ing, 168 men and 2 women; commerce, 87 men 
and 102 women; agriculture, 31 men and 87 
women; education, 38 men and 124 women. 
Full-time attendance, 3,543; in 1939, 6,771. 

A supplement to Northwestern University’s 
tabular report covering freshmen discloses 200 
men and 477 women beginning liberal arts; 133 
men and 3 women, engineering; 63 men and 24 
women, commerce; 7 men and 41 women, edu- 
courses. “Other here mean 


sation courses” 
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TABLE VII 





California 
Cincinnati 
Columbia 


Cornell 





Johns Hopkins 


Harvard 
Illinois 
Indiana 





College men 
College women 
Engineering 
Law 


Graduate School 
Agriculture 
Architecture 

Art 


Dentistry 
Divinity 
Edueation 
Forestry 
Journalism 


Music 

Pharmacy nel 
Other courses 898 
4726 


1361 
3341 
1706 
Vi22 


Part-time 

Summer session 

Deduct duplicates 

Grd. tot. Nov. 1, 1944.. 18195 

10165 

11320 
419 
988 


798 
45 


31932 
21210 
38876 


Grd. tot. Nov. 1, 1939.. 
Grd. tot. Nov. 1, 1934.. 
Extension courses 
ESMWT and other Fed. 
Government courses.. 
Teaching staff 
Administrative staff ... 


a a 
o fle 
-_@ & 


40 
3148 
34 


9312 


92 
1860 
1143 
3534 


5100 
2200 


12831 


7376 
poe 3610 
2193 13078 
10571 5282 
4637 


16157 15793 
12363 
2183 3858 


3492 oe 1924 
1743 2 25 
88 17 





* Included elsewhere. 


Navy V-12, 837 students, and speech, 474 stu- 
dents. Full-time enrollment, 5,891; in 1939, 
6,075. 

As to the Ohio State University statistics in 
Table VII, it should be said that the 615 stu- 
dents listed for agriculture include women tak- 
ing home economies; that architecture students 
are included in the engineering total of 521; 
that art and music students are included in the 
education total of 1,501; that forestry students 
are listed under agriculture; that journalism 
students are included under liberal arts; and 
that “other courses” comprise nursing, 240 stu- 
dents; veterinary medicine, 172; optometry, 57; 
arts-education, dental hygiene, 20; ASTP, 
V-12, and naval recognition, 589. The freshman 
class is made up of 500 men and 744 women in 
liberal arts; 311 men and 14 women in engi- 
neering; 245 men and 349 women in commerce; 
92 men and 217 women in agriculture; 127 men 
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and 514 women in education. Full-time enroll- 
ment, 7,996; in 1939, 13,231. 

In considering the University of Pennsylvania 
figures in Table VII, these points are to be ob- 
served: The figures for engineering include 69 
students in chemistry. “Other courses” cover 
instruction in nurses’ training, oral hygiene, 
social work, veterinary, and certain personnel 
of the Army and Navy. The freshman classes 
include 172 men and 238 women in liberal arts; 
51 men in engineering; 86 men in commerce; 
13 men and 91 women taking courses in educa- 
tion. Full-time enrollment, 4,649; in 1939, 
7,347. 

As to the University of Pittsburgh statistics, 
Table VII ealls for the following: The 229 stu- 
dents in engineering inelude 14 taking mines. 
Freshman and sophomore students in education 
are covered in the liberal-arts total. “Other- 
course” registrations are composed of 192 stu- 
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TABLE VII—(Continued) 
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dents in nursing; 91 in applied social science; 
19 in retail training; and 530 “students with 
military status.” In the freshman class there 
are 230 men and 449 women taking liberal arts; 
111 men and 3 women, engineering; 71 men and 
33 women, business administration; 18 men and 
84 women, education. Full-time enrollment, 
3,320; in 1939, 6,265. 

In addition to the 590 civilian students at 
Princeton this fall, “there are approximately 
1,800 service men receiving instruction from the 
faculty of Princeton University.” The fresh- 
man elass is made up of 378 starting liberal 
arts, and 80, engineering. Full-time enrollment, 
approximately 2,390; in 1939, 2,694. 

The Stanford University statistics as usual 
give all students first under liberal-arts head- 
ings and again under specialized headings, with 
proper deduction for such duplication. This 
year there are 122 men and 363 women desig- 
nated as freshmen, lower division. The medical 


enrollment embraces 61 Army trainees, 76 Navy 
trainees, and 47 civilians. The nurses’ registra- 
tion of 168 is listed under “other courses.” 
Full-time enrollment, 2,585; in 1939, 4,345. 

The Syracuse University figures in Table VIT 
for art include 17 men and 522 women studying 
fine arts and music. The 104 men and 3 women 
taking forestry are enrolled in the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse. In the 
College of Medicine there are 141 Army and 
Navy personnel and 13 civilians. “Other 
courses” here include home economics, 344 stu- 
dents; nursing, 258; speech, 145; library, 23; 
war-service college, 23. The freshman class is 
comprised of 169 men and 364 women in liberal 
arts; 120 men and 4 women in engineering; and 
111 men and 132 women in business administra- 
tion. Full-time attendance, 4,185; in 1939, 
6,294. 

At the Austin campus of the University of 
Texas there are freshmen as follows: liberal 
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arts, 272 men and 612 women; engineering, 180 
men and 9 women; pharmacy, 9 men and 8 
women; fine arts, 14 men and 59 women; edu- 
Students in archi- 
tecture are included under engineering; students 


cation courses, 11 women. 


in journalism, under liberal arts; students in 
At the Galveston 
campus, the Medical Branch records 389 stu- 
167 Army, 133 Navy, 62 
civilian men, and 27 civilian women. 


musie and fine arts, under art. 


dents comprising 
No report 
has been received from the dental college at 
Houston. Full-time enrollment, 7,814; in 1939, 
9,872. 

The tabular statistics for the Tulane Univer- 
sity of Louisiana include those for the Sophie 
Newcomb Memorial College, which reports 794 
full-time women students. As to freshmen there 
are 242 men and 290 women beginning liberal 
arts; 98 men and 2 women, engineering; and 18 
men and 3 women, commerce. The engineering 
enrollment of 200 takes in 20 chemistry students. 
In the School of Medicine there are 265 Army, 
202 Navy and 75 civilians (61 men and 14 
The 1,272 listed under “other 
courses” include 1,129 men in the Navy V-12 
Full-time enrollment, 3,334; in 1939, 


women) students. 


program. 
3,936. 


The University of Washington report (re- 


ceived in detailed form January 21, 1945) dif- 


fers slightly from the estimates given in the 
fall of 1944. 


for college men and college women are for stu- 


In Table VII, the numbers given 


dents in the College of Arts and Sciences inelud- 
ing some having architecture, art, journalism, 
and musi¢ as majors. The total for engineer- 
ing includes 7 students in “mines.” The term 
“other courses” here means men in Navy V-12 
training. As to the freshman class, there are 
411 men and 1,694 women in arts and sciences; 
180 men and 12 women in engineering; 84 men 
and 180 women in economics and business; 20 
men and 2 women in forestry; and 14 men and 
21 women in pharmacy. The teaching staff in- 
cludes 284 part-time persons. Full-time enroll- 
ment, 6,253; in 1939, 10,129. 

In Table VII, statistics of the University of 
Virginia, it should be noted that the engineering 
total of 327 ineludes 33 chemistry students. 
Supplementary facts are that the full-time at- 
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tendance of 1,288 includes 102 women, and that 
the freshman figures are as follows: liberal arts, 
66 men; engineering, 20 men; commerce, 5 men; 
education courses, 10 women. Full-time enroll- 
ment, 1,288; in 1939, 2,824. 

In the report for Washington University (St. 
Louis), “other courses” include nursing, 268 
students, and social work, 61 students. The 
freshman class is made up of 159 men and 299 
women starting liberal arts; 120 men and 3 
women, engineering; and 14 men and 16 women, 
commerce. Full-time attendance, 2,845; in 1939, 
3,190. 

Supplementary statistics of Western Reserve 
University show that the freshman class is made 
up of 160 men and 354 women in liberal arts; 
30 men and 14 women in commerce; and 12 
women starting education courses. The sole ex- 
planation in respect to Table VII is that “other 
courses” for Western Reserve mean library 
science, nursing, and social science, having 6 
men and 610 women as students. Full-time 
enrollment, 2,704; in 1939, 3,228. 

Well over half of the University of Wiscon 
sin’s registration of 3,555 liberal-arts students 
are in the freshman class, which includes 481 
men and 1,367 women students in this field. 
There are 115 freshman men and 2 women in 
engineering; 66 freshman men and 195 women 
in agriculture and home economies; and 40 
freshman men and 151 women in education 
courses of physical education, art education, and 
applied arts. The medical registration in Table 
VII is for civilians only, 21 men and 30 women; 
there are military students also. The total of 
military students in medicine and in engineering 
is 618; these and 233 women in the School of 
Nursing and 1,654 additional military students 
are included under the “other courses” total. 
Full-time enrollment, 8,163; in 1939, 11,268. 

Of the 1,777 B.A. and B.S. candidates at 
Yale University, 40 per cent are in the fresh- 
man year. In Table VII, the 88 students listed 
under education are also included in the figures 
of the Graduate School. “Other courses” in- 
elude the School of Nursing, 272 women stu- 
dents; the Civil Affairs Training School, 147 
students; and the Military Intelligence School, 
18 students. Full-time enrollment, 4,112; in 
1939, 5,367. 
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IMMEDIATE ACTION ON PEACETIME 
CONSCRIPTION-TRAINING: THE 
REAL MOTIVE? 

Tuomas M. Jounson contributes to The 
Reader’s Digest for February an article, “Shall 
All Our Boys at 18 Have Military Training?” 
An editorial note states that the author “tells 
authoritatively the precise form of training” the 
military authorities “hope for, and their rea- 
sons.” Both the pattern of training proposed 
and the reasons are summarized with commen- 
dable clarity, and many of the objections to 
peacetime conscription-training as well as to im- 
mediate action are considered and answered. Of 
particular significance to a query raised by the 
present writer in SCHOOL AND Society, January 

20, is the following statement : 

... The Army and Navy want action now—while 
the people are alert to our defense needs and before 
we backslide into postwar apathy. 

It would seem, then, that the military authori- 
ties are advocating immediate action chiefly be- 
eause of their fear that postponement of a 
decision until the close of hostilities would de- 
feat the purposes that they believe to be vital. 
It is well for both the educational publie and 
the general public to be informed as to this ap- 
parently authoritative acknowledgement of mo- 


tive —W. C. B. 


WILL THE “GI BILL OF RIGHTS” TURN 
VETERANS INTO “EDUCATIONAL 
HOBOS”? 

DanieL L. Marsa, president, Boston Univer- 
sity, takes exception to one of the criticisms that 
have been aimed at some of the provisions of the 
“GI Bill of Rights.” In addressing the mid- 
winter graduating class, January 18, President 
Marsh said: 

Reliable statistics indicate that about 10 per cent 
of the young men in the Armed Services are plan- 
ning to take advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities secured to them through this Bill of Rights, 
and a little more than half of this number have 
expressed a desire to go to college, the others to 
vocational and trade schools. It is feared that if 
a veteran cannot find a job, he will turn to college 
for vocational training, and this is deplored by 
the erities. It is said that such practice will turn 
the colleges into educational hobo jungles, and turn 


the veterans into educational hobos. Education, it 
is objected, is not a device for coping with mass 
unemployment. 

It is altogether probable that, when demobiliza- 
tion comes, we shall have unemployment on a large 
scale. How incomparably better it will be for the 
veterans to turn to college pending the finding of 
jobs than to walk the streets or go into literal hobo 
jungles. 


CHILD-LABOR AND COMPULSORY- 
ATTENDANCE LEGISLATION 
IN 1944 

THE Children’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, recently issued (as a reprint from The 
Child, November, 1944) a summary of legisla- 
tion regarding school attendance and child labor, 
during the calendar year, 1944. 

It is noteworthy that, in spite of the keen 
demand for workers in practically all unskilled 
and semiskilled occupations, three states— 
Louisiana, Virginia, and Michigan—strength- 
ened their compulsory school-attendance re- 
quirements during the year. There are now 
only two states—Georgia and North Carolina 
—that do not have “an upper age for compul- 
sory school attendance of at least 16 years, 
state-wide in application.” The report points 
out, however, that “the full value of a 16-year 
school-attendanee standard cannot be realized 
as long as the majority of the state child-labor 
laws have a lower age than 16 for employment 
during school hours, and exemption from school 
attendance is permitted for 14- and 15-year 
olds going to work.” 

There was a tendency in some of the states 
the legislatures of which met in 1944 to relax 
child-labor restrictions, but the authors of the 
report believe that “the few backward steps are 
balanced by advances in the same or other 
states.” During 1945, many more 
state legislatures will be in session, and the 
report warns that “new pressures will undoubt- 
edly develop.” 


however, 


HOWARD W. ODUM WINS THE 
EDWARD L. BERNAYS 
AWARD 

ANNOUNCEMENT of the Edward L. Bernays 
Award for Outstanding Achievement in Negro- 





~ 


White Relations to Howard Washington Odum, 
Kenan professor of sociology, the University of 
North Carolina, was made, January 22, by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. The award, a $1,000 United States 
Savings Bond, Series E, and an engrossed scroll, 
was donated by Edward L. Bernays, counsel on 
publie relations, New York City, through the 
Department of Race Relations of the council, 
George E. Haynes, executive secretary. Presen- 
tation will be made in publie ceremonies on 
February 12 at the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York City. 

The following persons were judges in selecting 
Dr. Odum: William H. Hastie, dean, Howard 
University School of Law (Washington, D. C.) ; 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, president, State Teachers 
College (Cheyney, Pa.) ; Virginus Dabney, edi- 
tor, Richmond Times Dispatch; Mrs. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, author, Arlington (Vt.); and 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, professor emeritus of 
social legislation, Columbia University. 

Dr. Odum was chosen from among 55 eandi- 
dates because of his accomplishments in improv- 
ing Negro-white relations in the South, and for 
outstanding publie services as an author, pro- 
fessor in southern universities, and leader in 
organized movements. 

Quoting from a statement of the judges, Dr. 
Haynes said: 


The judges were greatly impressed by both the 
number and variety of worthy candidates presented 
by sponsors from many parts of the country. The 
examinations of the records revealed a heartening 
kind of courageous pioneering along a wide and 
The initiative of Negro 
citizens is pronounced and manifold. The majority 


difficult social frontier. 


of these pioneers, however, are white citizens who, 
without apology or fear of personal status, are de- 
termined to do what they can to right the most pro- 
nounced wrong now weakening our American civili- 
zation. It is pioneering that clearly denies the 
pessimism of those who would despair of our democ- 
racy. And notably in the South there is emerging 
a liberal white womanhood, uttering a ringing pro- 
test against the stark evils of sheer race prejudice 
and supporting the protest by effective organiza- 
GON? 4 5. 

In awarding this signal honor to Howard Odum, 
the judges recognize in him highly distinguished 
service in that part of the nation where the prob- 
lems of race and of a functioning democracy are 
most complex, and where the social imagination, 
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moral and intellectual integrity, the efficient and 
self-sacrificing effort which he has exhibited com- 
stitute for our democratic hopes a sure foundation. 


Mr. Bernays, donor of the award, is a pioneer 
in public relations and author of “Propaganda,” 
“Crystallizing Public Opinion,” “Speak Up for 
Democracy,” and the forthcoming “Your Place 
at the Peace Table.” He has given a number 
of awards to further democracy in this country. 


PRESIDENT BUTLER WELCOMES THE 
RENEWED INTEREST IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 

NicHoLas Murray But er, president, Colum- 
bia University, in his annual report, released 
January 1, praised the Army’s achievement in 
opening a new possibility for language instrue- 
tion in this country through the ASTP. He said 
in part: 


The languages, like English literature and mathe. 
matics, have been brought almost to extinction by 
the pressure of courses in general education and the 
ever-increasing demand of special training for vo- 
cations. Obviously, this strikes at the very roots 
of a liberal education. The harmful results of these 
curriculum restrictions are quite evident in the 
products of graduate and professional schools. 

The results of the Army’s large-scale experiment 
have a high potential value for the postwar years. 
They contradict the theory that American youth 
cannot become language-minded and offer conclu- 
sive evidence that he can do so if given sufficient 
time and the advantage of an intimate contact with 
the life and institutions of other peoples, who have 
all now become our neighbors whether they live in 
South America, Europe, Africa, or China. Many 
administrators and teachers, including those outside 
the language group, feel that foreign-language 
study will now enter on a new period of develop- 
ment. 


THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Tue 150th anniversary of the opening of the 
University of North Carolina was celebrated at 
a meeting in the state capitol at Raleigh, Janu- 
ary 16. This event was particularly significant 
in that the University of North Carolina was 
the first of the state universities to open its 
doors to students. The principal speakers at the 
ceremony were Frank P. Graham, president of 
the university; R. Gregg Cherry, governor of 
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the state; and Clarence K. Dykstra, president, 
University of Wisconsin. 

In recounting the achievements of the uni- 
versity, Governor Cherry said that, even before 
the War between the States, the enrollment had 
reached 456, about half of whom came from 
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other states; its alumni include one president 
of the United States, one vice-president, seven 
cabinet officials, 10 United States senators, 41 
representatives in Congress, and 15 state gover- 
nors. Since 1814, 26 of the 44 governors of 
North Carolina have attended the university. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Epwin Broun FRep, dean, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, has been 
named to the presidency of the university to 
succeed Clarence A. Dykstra, whose appoint- 
ment as provost, the University of California, 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, Novem- 
ber 25, 1944. 


THE REVEREND Mark Kennepy, O.F.M., has 
been appointed president, Saint Bernardine of 
Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 


THE appointment of two new deans at Cornell 
University was announced late in January. 
Harold E. B. Speight, acting president, St. 
Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), will be- 
come dean of students, July 1, or earlier if he 
ean be relieved of his present duties before that 
date. Paul M. O’Leary, Federal deputy ad- 
ministrator of OPA in charge of rationing 
(1942-43), will assume the deanship of the new 
School of Business and Publie Administration 
upon the official opening of the school, July 1. 
Dr. O’Leary, who has been a member of the staff 
since 1924, returned to his duties in the univer- 
sity early in the spring of 1944. 


GEORGE EMERSON Davis, assistant professor 
of edueation, Purdue University, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Office of Student Affairs, 
a newly ereated division for the handling of 
student problems. He will direct the program 
“to make more effective the existing efforts and 
agencies for the educational utilization of extra- 
curricular activities for the improvement of stu- 
dent counseling, vocational guidance, and place- 
ment, and in general for enlarging all the op- 
portunities for students for self-development.” 


Guy V. GLATFELTER, director of placement 
service; Marshall O. Lanphear, registrar; and 
Claude C. Neet, assistant professor of psy- 


chology, Massachusetts State College, are the 
directors of the newly established Veterans’ 
Bureau. The bureau provides liaison between 
veterans already enrolled and organizations set 
up to assist them and gives information and 
guidance to veterans who wish to enroll in the 
college. 


The Journal of Education (London), Janu- 
ary, announces the appointment to the Univer- 
sity of Ankara (Turkey) of three representa- 
tives of “British scholarship”: B. E. C. Davis 
to the chair of English, W. G. MeCallien to the 
chair of geology, and J. A. Strang to the chair 
of mathematics. The Journal states that British 
scholars already oceupy ten chairs at the Uni- 
versity of Istanbul. 


WALLACE EARLE STEGNER, “one of America’s 
most promising young novelists,” has been ap- 
pointed acting professor of English for the year 
1945-46 at Stanford University. Dr. Stegner 
is at present on leave of absence from the staff 
of Harvard University to “conduct a survey for 
Look on minority races and racial prejudices in 
the United States.” The report will be pub- 
lished in book form by the Houghton-Mifflin 
Company. 

Raupu §S. Boaas, professor of Spanish, the 
University of North Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of folklore at the Na- 
tional University of Mexico for a year begin- 
ning in February. 


LupwiGc von Misgs, former head of the Aus- 
trian School of Economies (Vienna), has been 
appointed visiting professor of economies for a 
special session of graduate courses that is being 
given in the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, New York University, from Feb- 
ruary to June. Dr. von Mises is conducting a 
course on “Statism and the Profits System.” 
Classes begin on February 7. ScHoou Anp So- 
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CIETY is indebted to G. Rowland Collins, dean 
of the school, for this announcement. 


WALLACE WALTER ATWOoD, president, Clark 
University, has aecepted a post on the summer- 
session staff of the University of California 
(Los Angeles), according to an announcement 
released to the press, January 24, by J. Harold 
Williams, director of summer sessions. 

YANG YUNG-CHING, on leave from the presi- 
dency of the University of Soochow (China), is 
serving as the Mayling Soong Foundation lee- 
turer at Wellesley College, January 19—March 7. 
The foundation was established in June, 1942, 
to mark the 25th anniversary of the graduation 
of Madame Chiang Kai-shek from the college. 


MaJor Harry Leigu Baker, dean, College of 
Edueation, Drake University (Des Moines), 
whose leave of absence for service in the Army 
Air Corps was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 27, 1942, “has recently been reassigned 
from classification and assignment of military 
personnel to policy-formation planning and gen- 
eral supervision of nonmilitary education in the 
This program provides gen- 
eral, vocational, and citizenship education to 
military personnel in off-duty hours. At the 
cessation of hostilities in a combat theatre a 


Army Air Forces. 


duty-time educational program of similar scope 
will also be provided.” 

ONE of the actions taken at the recent meeting 
of the Association of American Colleges was the 
organization of a Conference of Academie Deans 
within the member institutions of the associa- 
tion, which will be “open to all academic deans 
of liberal-arts institutions and will be conducted 
for the purpose of discussing problems in the 
The deans of 
43 institutions present at the organization meet- 
ing elected the following officers: E. V. Bowers, 
College of Arts and Sciences, Marshall College 
(Huntington, W. Va.), chairman, and Edward 
R. Bartlett, DePauw University (Greencastle, 
Ind.); Edward Y. Blewett, College of Liberal 
Arts, University of New Hampshire; Ruth Hig- 
gins, Beaver College (Jenkintown, Pa.); and 
Stephen A. Muleahy, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Boston College, members of the Executive 


field of academic administration.” 


Committee. 


Cuar.es H. Lake, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, has been elected president, American 
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Association of School Administrators, to succeed 
Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, associate superintend- 
ent of schools, New York City, March 1. The 
Board of Tellers met in Washington, January 
13, to count the ballots that had been sent by 
mail. “It was the closest in many years. In 
all, 2,806 ballots were cast. Dr. Lake won by 
33 votes over Henry H. Hill, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh.” Willard E. Goslin, of 
Minneapolis; Herold C. Hunt, of Kansas City 
(Mo.); and John L. Bracken, of Clayton (Mo.), 
also “received a substantial number of votes.” 


Eu_mer A. HoLsroox, dean, schools of Engi- 
neering and Mines, University of Pittsburgh, 
was recently elected national chairman of the 
Mineral Industry Edueation Division, American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. 


JoHN A. THOMPSON, director, division of 
Latin-American relations, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, has been named field secretary for the 
Institute of International Education for a pe- 
riod of five months, beginning February 1. Dr. 
Thompson will be on leave from the university 
to visit colleges and universities in the United 
States for conferences with their student groups 
from Europe, Asia, and the other Americas and 
with faculty advisers of these groups. On com- 
pletion of his studies, he will submit a report to 
the institute on the problems of these students, 
their attitudes, and their needs in regard to eur- 
ricular and extracurricular programs, as well as 
a report incorporating the suggestions and 
recommendations of the several advisers. Dr. 
Thompson was named recently by President 
Roosevelt to a national advisory committee on 
the adjustment of foreign students in the United 
States. 


T. L. Yuan, executive secretary of the Li- 
brary Association of China, who is now in this 
country to develop closer cultural relations 
among the universities of the two nations, has 
announced the election of Charles H. Brown, 
chairman of the Committee on the Orient, ALA, 
and librarian, Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, as an honorary member 
of the former association. The notice of Dr. 
Brown’s election reads, in part: “. .. Under your 
inspiring leadership, Chinese and American li- 
braries will enter a new phase of closer co-oper- 
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ation and co-ordination. It goes without saying 
that libraries and librarians will contribute ma- 
terially toward international good will and cul- 
tural solidarity in years to come.” 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS, president, Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association of America, 
was elected to membership on the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
January 18. Mr. Josephs was also elected a 
member of the Corporation Finance Committee. 
The board announced on this date that as yet a 
successor to the late Walter A. Jessup, presi- 
dent of the corporation, has not been selected. 


Jesse P. Bogus, president, Green Mountain 
Junior College (Poultney, Vt.), has been elected 
a member of the 1945 legislature of Vermont. 


EpGar B. Porter, formerly a member of the 
division of vocational rehabilitation, New York 
State Edueation Department, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Leo BLUMBERG, associate professor of me- 
chanical engineering, University of Delaware, 
has been reappointed to the State Board of 
Boiler Rules and to the State of Delaware Pro- 
fessional Engineering Licensing Board (repre- 
senting mechanical engineering), both for a 
term of four years. He has also been appointed 
state representative on scientifie personnel oper- 
ating with the Washington authorities. All ap- 
pointments were made by Walter W. Bacon, 
vovernor. 

FRANK WIMBERLY, supervisor of agriculture 
and vocational education, New Mexico State 
Department of Publie Instruction, was named 
state director of vocational education, December 
13, to be in charge of the direction and co- 
ordination of all vocational-education activities 
under the immediate direction of Georgia L. 
Lusk, state superintendent of public instruction. 


T. M. Spencer has been appointed director 
of guidance and public relations, department of 
education, Saskatchewan. 

H. P. Jonns was recently appointed director 
of edueation and vocational guidance, depart- 
nent of edueation, Victoria, B. C. 


Wave C. Fow er, formerly in the superin- 
tendeney of schools, Nevada (Mo.), has been 
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elected superintendent of schools, Wichita 
(Kans.), to sueceed Leonard B. Wheat, whose 
resignation was reported in ScHoo. AND So- 
cieTY, August 5, 1944. 


Recent Deaths 


Hyman CHonon BeErKowitTz, professor of 
Spanish, University of Wisconsin, died, Jan- 
uary 17. Dr. Berkowitz, who would have been 
fifty years old, January 27, had served as in- 
structor in Romance languages (1920-24), Cor- 
nell University, and at the University of Wis- 
consin as instructor in Spanish (1924-26), as- 
sistant professor (1926-31), associate professor 
(1931-37), and professor, sinee 1937. 


SIDNEY CLARENCE GARRISON, president, the 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.), succumbed to a heart attack, Jan- 
uary 18, at the age of fifty-seven years. Be- 
fore going to the college in 1919, Dr. Garrison 
had served as superintendent of schools, Lincoln 
County, N. C. He held a professorship of edu- 
cational psychology and the directorship of in- 
struction in the Graduate School of the college 
until 1937, when he was appointed to the presi- 
dency. 


CHARLES NELSON COLE, dean emeritus, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Oberlin (Ohio) Col- 
lege, died, January 18, at the age of seventy- 
three years. Dr. Cole had served as instructor 
in Greek and Latin (1895-97), preparatory 
school, University of Illinois, and (1899-1902), 
Cornell University; and in Oberlin College as 
associate professor of Latin and Latin litera- 
ture (1902-04), professor (1904-36), and dean, 
1911-36. 


JAMES ALEXANDER MACLEAN, former presi- 
dent, University of Idaho, succumbed to a heart 
attack, January 18, at the age of seventy-six 
years. Dr. MacLean, who was a Canadian by 
birth, had served as professor of political sci- 
ence (1894-1900), University of Colorado; 
president (1900-13), University of Idaho; and 
president (1913-34), University of Manitoba. 


Wituiam RIcHARDSON FLOWERS, since 1924 
assistant superintendent of schools, Baltimore, 
died of a cerebral hemorrhage, January 20, at 
the age of sixty-seven years. 


Davip LuMspDEN, former professor of floricul- 
ture, Cornell University, died, January 22, at the 
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age of seventy-three years. Mr. Lumsden, an 
Englishman by birth, had served as landseape 
architect and decorator for the Duke of West- 
minster before coming to the United States 
(1899) where he was employed by several com- 
mercial firms before going to the University of 
New Hampshire (1907) as an instructor in hor- 
ticulture and landscape art. In 1914, he was 
named to a professorship at Cornell University, 
a post that he held until he was appointed horti- 
eulturist (1922), Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U. 8. Department of Agricul- 


ture. He was retired in 1941. 


Wi.uiAM THOmpsoN Davis, cofounder (1881) 
and president emeritus of the Staten Island In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences and well-known 
entomologist, died, January 22, at the age of 
eighty-two years. 


WALTER THOMAS DuNMoORE, dean, School of 
Law, Western Reserve University, died, January 
23, at the age of sixty-seven years. Mr. Dun- 
more, an authority on the law of real property, 
had served the university as instructor (1905- 
07), professor (since 1907), and dean, since 
1910. 


THE ReveREND WILLIAM Bancrorr HILL, 
professor emeritus of Biblical literature, Vassar 
College, died, January 23, at the age of eighty- 
seven years. Dr. Hill, who had taught law in 
Park College (Parkville, Mo.) for several years 
before beginning study for the ministry, had 
held pastorates in the Reformed Church in 
Athens, (N. Y.) and Poughkeepsie (N. Y.), 
1890-1902. In the latter year, he was named 
to the professorship in Vassar College, a post 
that he held until his retirement, 1921. 


WituiAm TxHomAs Root, Jr., dean, Graduate 
School, University of Pittsburgh, sueeumbed to 
a heart attack, January 24, at the age of sixty- 
two years. Dr. Root had served as instructor 
in psychology (1913-18), Stanford University, 
and at the University of Pittsburgh as pro- 
fessor of psychology (since 1920), head of the 
department (since 1929), and dean, since 1935. 


THE VERY REVEREND BONIFACE HENNING, 
O.M.C., professor of moral theology and former 
superior and rector of the major seminary at 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson, died, January 24, at 


the age of sixty-eight years. Father Henning, 
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who had held the professorship of moral theol- 
ogy since 1932, had served the seminary as 
superior, 1911-13. 


Epwin Eustace REINKE, chairman of the 
division of natural sciences and mathematics, 
Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), died, 
January 25, at the age of fifty-seven years. Dr, 
Reinke had served as instructor in biology 
(1914-15), Rice Institute (Houston, Tex.), and 
at Vanderbilt University as assistant professor 
of biology (1915-17), associate professor (1917- 
22), professor (since 1922), and chairman of the 
division, since 1941. 


Harry Brown VAN DEVENTER, professor of 
Latin, University of Pennsylvania, succumbed 
to a heart attack on the way to his suburban 
home, January 25. Dr. Van Deventer, who was 
sixty-three years old at the time of his death, 
had served the university as associate professor 
of Latin (1915-25) and in the professorship 
since the latter year. He had also taught in 
Western Reserve and Princeton universities. 


CHARLES MICHAEL HERLIHY, president, State 
Teachers College (Fitchburg, Mass.), died, Jan- 
uary 27, at the age of fifty-three years. Dr. 
Herlihy had served as assistant superintendent 
of schools (1917-20), Cambridge ( Mass.) ; as- 
sistant state supervisor of Americanization 
(1920-22); and state supervisor of adult alien 
education, 1922-27. In the latter year, he be- 
came principal of the Massachusetts State Nor- 
mal School and in 1932 was appointed president 
when the school became the State Teachers 
College. 


Victor LEE Dopson, since 1910 president, 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Business College, sueeumbed 
to a heart attack, January 27, at the age of sixty- 
five years. 


Other Items 

In 1942, Robert Livingston Johnson, presi- 
dent, Temple University (Philadelphia), estab- 
lished a fund of $10,000 for research by mem- 
bers of the staff, from which 20 grants have been 
made to date. The recipients for this year are: 
William T. Caldwell, dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, and chairman of the department of chemis- 
try, for a study of derivatives of pyrimidine and 
pyridin having possible chemotherapeutic value; 
Ernest P. Earnest, associate professor of Eng- 
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lish, for a biographical and critical study of 
Silas Weir Mitchell; Hughbert Hamilton, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology, for testing the 
fertile-field-and-growth hypothesis regarding the 
effect of body temperature on maze learning; 
and Asa A. Schaeffer, chairman of the depart- 
ment of biology, for a study of the effect of 
circularly polarized light on oyster leucocytes. 
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THE Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology (Houghton) has established an assistant- 
ship in engineering English to give training “in 
the teaching of speech, technical writing, and 
literature to engineering undergraduates.” The 
assistantship is said to be “an innovation, al- 
though the need for it has been urged by edu- 
eators for several years.” 


Shorter Papers... 





LITERATURE IN WARTIME 


THERE is a question which, at one time or 
another, most artists ask themselves: How, in 
the face of the hard life that men lead, can 
their fine, special work be justified? What is 
art, they ask themselves. What right have they 
to live as artists? Sometimes they reach strange 
or despairing answers, decide that art has no 
importance in itself; that, if it is to be taken 
seriously at all, it must serve some end outside 
itself—religious, or moral, or scientific. They 
are wrong, of course, when they come to these 
conclusions. Art has its own independent pur- 
pose. But their question is legitimate; and it 
is one that, especially in wartime, not only they 
but many people ask. 

When millions die in battle and all that they 
and their ancestors had built is broken, those 
who survive are likely to be shocked into a harsh 
and limited philosophy. Human sympathy it- 
self can make us narrow. We are engulfed in 
the tragedy we witness. We want to help and 
to rebuild. And this purpose of our is generous. 
But without a look beyond our aim of recon- 
struction, it is a narrow purpose. For beyond 
is that which has survived all wars and all catas- 
trophes: the thoughts and ideals of men. It is 
they that give meaning to events and transform 
what would otherwise be mere existence into im- 
portant living. It is they that lend men dignity, 
and, in times like ours, make them recognize 
themselves as neither pathetic nor pitiful crea- 
tures, but tragie and heroic. 

Now, it is in art that these thoughts and ideals 
are most eloquently and most lastingly articu- 
lated. Art leaves a record of what men prize 
long after more practical and tangible achieve- 
ments are lost and their creators gone. It is not, 


of course, an unreflective transcript of occur- 
rences we mean by art. Mechanical photo- 
graphs, either on canvas or in words, are, to be 
sure, important. They are not art, however. 
With time they will take on an interest that 
is mostly antiquarian or anthropological, like 
Greek coins and medieval armor. “In 1944,” 
people will say, locking at or reading such 
photographs, “men fought with tanks and fly- 
ing fortresses. How quaint!” But what of 
ours will these people of the future read, as 
we read Sophocles, for example, or Chaucer? 
What will they know of us that will enrich 
their lives and make us still alive among them, 
not as strangers, but on a par with them? Per- 
haps a poem that purports to be a commentary 
on Shakespeare’s “The Tempest,” or a short 
story about a little girl at a circus, or an essay 
on a Victorian novelist. 

Great works of literature need not be long. 
They are often compressed, almost epigram- 
matic. They give in the symbol of apparently 
simple tales, or of comment on others’ work, 
or of lyrice—and, it would seem, strictly personal 
statement—the essence of that which tons of 
news-sheets narrate in detail. brief 
novel about the life of a rather silly provincial 
woman, for example, a great novelist could once 
pack the spiritual biography of a whole genera- 
tion; or in a short story of how a young Amer 


Into a 


ican fared in a German lodging house in 1931, 
a fine writer has been able to express all the im- 
pending calamity that, since that year, has dis- 
rupted our world. Great works of art are not 
showy. They are, as Flaubert once said of them, 
dumb and quiet, like large animals and moun- 
tains. And because of this, because they do not 
shout, but say what they have to say largely 
through silences and subtle intonations, those 
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who want to read as they run, pass them by. In 
our day of colossal headlines and blaring propa- 
ganda, the danger of passing them by is prob- 
ably greater than it has ever been before. And 
yet, perhaps as never before, do we long for 
something permanent, beautiful, and simple that 
will reflect for us not what is hideous in our lives 
but what is good in them, that will, at any rate, 
proffer some far-seeing explanation of their 
chaos. 

Artists, however, will not give us these beauti- 
ful, deep things if we are not there to appreciate 
them; they cannot produce their best if no one 
cares to see their best for what it is. Therefore, 
we who are privileged to be quietly occupied 
with matters such as this, are duty-bound to 
develop as much as we ean a discriminating 
sense of values which will make us sure judges 
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of what is genuine and what is not, of what is 
really art and what merely usurps the name of 
art. This does not mean that we must be in- 
different to what goes on in the world. On the 
contrary, we must care so much that we shall 
want to see the rapidly shifting events on which 
our attention is foeused and with which our 
minds are filled set down forever in a way that 
will do sufficient justice to all they signify. 

Never before, perhaps, has art stood in such 
danger of being eclipsed for generations; and 
yet, never before, has the need for it been keener, 
nor its task so complex and so great. It is 
in part up to people like us to determine that 
art shall not be one of the casualties of this war. 

HELEN Mucunic 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 
SMITH COLLEGE 





THE PRIVATE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

Our Independent Schools—The Private School 

in American Education. By ERNEST BARRETT 

CHAMBERLAIN. Xli+ 212 pp. American Book 

Company, 1944. $2.00. 

In the title the author strikes the keynote for 
his book. Independent schools are, in a large 
measure, schools, and the word 
“Our” is justified. Mr. Chamberlain rightly 
does not attempt to defend independent schools 
—rather he attempts to interpret them to the 
community, which in the press of other interests 
has sometimes overlooked the contribution these 


community 


schools are making. 

Ernest Chamberlain was for many years a 
teacher and has of late been associated with 
independent schools in a public-relations capac- 
ity. Here he has had wide opportunity: to study 
the operations and results of independent 
He is also fortunate in having asso- 
ciated with him as an advisory committee 
Charles C. Tillinghast, principal, Horace Mann 
School for Boys (New York City), chairman; 
Frank L. Boyden, headmaster, Deerfield (Mass.) 
Academy; the Very Reverend Robert I. Gan- 
non, S.J., president, Fordham University; E. 
D. Grizzell, professor of secondary education, 
University of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Rustin McIn- 
tosh, headmistress, the Brearley School (New 


sehools. 


York City) ; Norman B. Nash, rector, St. Paul’s 
School (Coneord, N. H.); Harold A. Nomer, 
headmaster, Friends Academy, Locust Valley, 
N. Y. The book is sponsored by the Carteret 
School Scholarship and Endowment Fund, West 
Orange (N. J.), and the study was made pos- 
sible through the generous gift of Walter A. 
Steeple, South Orange, N. J. 

After a brief introduction in which the author 
notes the increased awareness of the public in 
matters of education, he proceeds to establish 
an American philosophy of education and the 
contributions made by independent schools in 
the past. The accounts of the establishment of 
such schools as Collegiate School, New York 
City (1638), Roxbury Latin School (1645), 
Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, to men- 
tion only a few, are very revealing. 

The object of the book, however, is not to 
glorify the past, but to set forth the proposition 
that independent schools will stand or fall on 
their contributions to the present. These con- 
tributions are discussed in chapters devoted to 
characteristics of the independent 
schools: “Present Problems,” “Adaptation,” 
with such sub-headings as “Organization and 
Administration,” “Publicity and Publie Rela- 
tions,” and “War Lessons.” Finally, we have 
a forward glancee—‘What of the Future and 
Its Problems.” 
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“Our Independent Schools” should have a 
large reading public. For schoolmen, both 
public and private, it will enlighten and clarify 
their viewpoint. Parents, especially those seek- 
ing the proper school for their children, will be 
creatly helped. Business and professional men 
serving on boards of trustees particularly need 
the help of this book in order to perform effi- 
ciently the duties of their office. 

There is possibly one contribution that inde- 
pendent schools are making to American educa- 
tion which, in our judgment, Mr. Chamberlain 
could have further emphasized. Competition 
in all departments of life is, of course, a cardi- 
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nal principle of American philosophy. Many 
private-school men feel that independent schools 
are necessary for a healthy public-school sys- 
tem, for once education is entirely centered in 
one source, the control of that source becomes 
the object of all the major pressure groups in 
the country, for the future belongs to education. 
The child is always father of the man, and the 
temptation to control the future man will be 
too great to be resisted. 
F. ALDEN SHAW 
HEADMASTER, 
DETROIT COUNTRY 
Day SCHOOL 





ORDER AND CHAOS IN ACCREDITING 


Tue American Council on Education, through 
its pamphlets,t has already encouraged the 
adoption of sensible procedures in accrediting 
military edueation. These have advocated place- 
ment through achievement tests and educational 
profiles of the kind provided by the U. 8S. Armed 
Forces Institute. 

The eouncil has now performed a further 
service by publication (August, 1944) of its 
“Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Ex- 
periences in the Armed Forees.” This is a loose- 
leaf, tab-indexed catalogue of inservice and 
USAFI correspondence courses. The form of 
the publication, permitting additions and cor- 
rections, should be of inestimable value to evalu- 
ating committees of schools and colleges. 

The “Guide” recommends specific amounts of 
credit for many of the formal courses given by 
the armed services. Although this may seem 
a step backward in theory, it has practical value 
because achievement tests are not available for 
all subjects, and because most institutions are 
not yet weaned from the credit abacus. At any 
rate a measure of regularity can be attained in 
granting eredit for service courses. 

Naval Flight Preparatory School and CAA 
War Training Service courses constitute an un- 
fortunate exception. For these the “Guide” 
makes no recommendations of specifie amounts 

1““Sound Edueational Credit for Military Ex- 
perience,’’ ‘*Secondary School Credit for Educa- 
tional Experience in Military Service,’’ and ‘‘Col- 
lege Credit for Military Experience and for Ex- 
perience in Civilian Activities Related to the War.’’ 


of eredit; it merely reports a startling variety of 
accrediting policies among the institutions that 
taught them. The range for WTS is from 3 
to 15 hours of credit for the same amount of 
work, and for NFPS from zero to 10% hours. 

The institutions at which NFPS and WTS 
courses were offered are of different kinds, but 
not so different as to justify chaos in evaluation. 
The material covered by the courses was uniform. 
If agreement cannot be reached on their aca- 
demic value at the college level, a competence 
test to determine credit on an individual basis 
would be desirable. 

STRANG LAwson 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 
CoLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
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Crime and the Human Mind. 
1944, 





ABRAHAMSEN, DAVID. 
Pp. xii+ 244. Columbia University Press. 
$3.00. 

This book introduces the reader to the present-day 
psychologic viewpoints on criminology through the 
medium of a comprehensive historical review of the 
development of this subject as it has occurred in 
several countries and schools of thought. It should 
serve the purpose of fixing attention upon the atti- 
tudes, concepts, and methods that will make for a 
better understanding of the criminal and for a more 
intelligent way of solving the problems involved. 

© 


‘¢ Amherst Tomorrows.’’ Amherst Alumni Coun- 
cil News—A Report of the Alumni Committee on 
Postwar Amherst College, Vol. XVIII, No. 3. 
Pp. 45-131. Ambherst (Mass.) College. 1945. 
50¢. 
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ARMSTRONG, W. EARL, ERNEST V. HOLLIS, and 

HELEN E. Davis. The College and Teacher Edu- 
cation. Pp.x+311. Prepared for the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and published by the 
American Council on Education, Washington 6. 
1944. $2.50. 
Concerns the efforts of 20 collegiate institutions, in 
different parts of the country, to improve their 
offerings for the preparation and continued educa- 
tion of teachers. 

td 

Psicopedagégico Nacional, 

Apartado No. 636, 


Boletin del Instituto 
Afio. TIT, No. 1. Pp. 57. 
Lima, Peru. 1944. 

e 


JOHN (editor). ‘‘Bibliography of 
Theses.’’ Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia Bulletin of Information, Studies in 
Education:Number (29th of the Series), Vol. 
24, No. 11. Pp. 32. Published by the college 
1944, 

An annotated bibliography 
the Master of Science Degree, 
* 


Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education, 
Year XVIII, 1st Quarter, No. 70. Pp. 39. Pub- 
lished by the bureau, Geneva. 1944. 


3REUKELMAN, 


of theses accepted for 
1939-1944. 


7 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 39th Annual Report, 1943-44. Pp. 
169. Published by the foundation, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18. 1945. 
s 


DAVIDSON, PHILIP G., and A. F. KUHLMAN (edi- 
tors). ‘‘The Development of Library Resources 
and Graduate Work in the Cooperative Univer- 
sity Centers of the South.’’ Proceedings of a 
Conference of Graduate Deans and Librarians 
held at (and published by) the Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, July 12-14. Pp. viii+ 81. 
1944, 

e 

DUGGAN, STEPHEN. The German Problem. Pamph- 
let Series No. 10. Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th St., New York 19. 1944. 

& 

FINN, WILLIAM J. The Conductor Raises His 
Baton. Pp.x+302. Harper. 1944. $3.75. 
From his long experience and observation as the 
founder and conductor of the Paulist Choristers, 
Father Finn has formed a number of firm convic- 
tions about choral direction. He answers here many 
of the questions of choirmasters, school musicians, 
and conductors of choral groups. His is a book for 
both the choral conductor and the orchestral maes- 
tro, for he believes that choir and orchestra are 
twin instruments of expression. There is a Fore- 
word by Leopold Stokowski. 

. 

‘Growth and Development.’’ Review of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. XIV, No. 5. Pp. 365-468. 
American Educational Research Association, 
NEA, Washington 6, 1944, 

a 


Illustrated. <Aus- 
610 Fifth 


Look at Australia. Pp. 30. 
tralian News and Information Bureau, 
Ave., New York 20. 1945. Free. 
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Planning for American Youth—An Educational 
Program for Youth of Secondary-School Age 
(Edueational Policies Commission publication, 
NEA). Pp. 63. Illustrated. National Asgo- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th 
St., NW, Washington 6. 1944, 25¢; quantity 
rates. 

e 

REAVIS, WILLIAM:C., and DAN H. Cooper. Evaly- 
ation of Teacher Merit in City School Systems, 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 59, 
Pp. vit 138. The University of Chicago. 1945, 
$1.50. 

e 

Strouse, Don. Conservation Means You. Pp, 
28. Illustrated. May be obtained from the 
Ohio Post War Program Commission, State 
House, Columbus 15. 1944. 


What Kind of College for You? Pp. 30. 
College, Schenectady 8, N. Y. 1945. 
This pamphlet is produced by Union College for the 
benefit of the student prepared to enter college and 
desirous of finding the kind of institution that will 
help to make him what he wants to be. 


° 
WIERNIK, YANKEL. A Year in Treblinka. Pp. 
46. Published by American representation of 
the General Jewish Workers’ Union of Poland, 
175 East Broadway, New York 2. 1944. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hanees good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
promptly upon request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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